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LIFE AT VERA CRUZ 

Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

In writing to yon from Vera Cruz I want to give you an idea of the 
real life, or, rather, the existence here. Eor I am quite sure it is entirely 
different from what any one would imagine. 

With our battle-ships in the harbor, as well as English, German, French, 
and Spanish cruisers, you would naturally imagine one round of gaieties — 
pretty women, dancing officers, luncheons, dinners, and tea parties on 
board, with the inevitable turkey-trotting. This is as the tropics should be. 
Perhaps it is only " East of Suez " that you see them in their real glory 
and feel their grip. Vera Cruz certainly is the opposite of everything 
it should be— there is no lure — and it has the least tropical air of any place 
in the tropics. 

In the summer you would know you were in the tropics, but the month 
of December has been delightfully cool, with many northers which are 
not cold, but windy and dusty. It is not the climate, however, which 
seems untropical; it is the atmosphere. The officers from the men-of-war 
come on shore and look in vain for a temptation — not that they would 
yield to temptation, no, indeed! — but they would enjoy that virtuous feel- 
ing which comes from having resisted a real Carmencita. There isn't a 
beautiful or even pretty senorita to be seen on the streets or to catch a 
glimpse of behind bars. The officers really have fewer temptations than is 
their due, and I sympathize with them heartily. The poor souls wander 
around or, rather, sit and drink cooling drinks under the portales around 
the Plaza, which is all the social life there is. A few play tennis and a 
number swim every afternoon. Then twice a week there is music in the 
Plaza by the fairly good military band, and on these nights it is quite gay 
in spite of revolutions and bloodshed. I say gay — as gay as bright lights 
and the strains of Spanish music can make it, but there seems no real 
gaiety. Vera Cruz, however, has suffered none of the horrors of the cities 
of the interior. It has not been attacked as yet by bandits — pardon, I 
mean Constitutionalistas — and the battle-ships with attendant expenditures 
are making it more prosperous than ever. 

It seems last February, when our first ship arrived, this city was in con- 
sternation over the devastation our sailor-men would cause, and sent a re- 
quest that they should not be allowed to land. This was granted, and 
since then they are forced to remain on shipboard. Occasionally you see 
a regular sailor on shore — one who has come on some errand, but the Eng- 
lish, German, French, and Spanish are on shore leave constantly. Some of 
our men haven't been on terra-firma for three months. You also see the 
English marine with his white helmet and inevitable little cane, and petty 
officers from our own ships looking very smart in their white tropical 
outfit. None of the officers come ashore in uniform except on official duty. 
This is a shame, as it would decidedly add to the scenic liveliness if they 
did. 

Sitting in the portales and drinking cooling or stimulating drinks as 
your need may be, is, as I have said, the chief diversion in Vera Cruz. 
The little Plaza is green and shaded; two sides are occupied by the 
Cathedral and Police Headquarters, respectively, buildings of charming 
old Spanish architecture, and the other by two big hotels that set their 
tables on the wide covered sidewalks. 

Here are men of every class and condition, if not side by side, at least 
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within a few feet of one another. This is where one hears the rumors. 
Last week, according to report, Huerta had fled twice. During the fight- 
ing in Tampico rumors ran riot. I have lived so many years in these 
parts that I hardly believe my eyes, and certainly never believe rumors 
until they are accepted news — history, if you please. 

The other day I heard an amusing conversation between some Amer- 
icans and Englishmen. The English were boasting that the day before 
three English seamen had been arrested and that it took six policemen to 
take them to jail! The Americans, with the patriotism that has caused so 
much criticism in Europe, told, in answer, of two sailors of ours who had 
come ashore on some duty and imbibed too freely of spirituous liquor. In 
consequence they were arrested by four policemen. They argued and 
talked loud English to no avail. The policemen insisted on their going 
to the earcel. On the way, after all argument had failed, one said to the 
other, " Pick your men, Jerry ; these two are mine." 

" I'm on," said Jerry, and two sailor-men sauntered leisurely to the boat, 
leaving four policemen lying in the road. 

As we were sitting here the sound of drums and pattering of feet were 
heard. I say pattering, for it was that and nothing more ; the tragic, daily 
parade of " voluntarios," little barefooted conscripts, caught in the leva, 
came around the corner. " Volunteers " here are marched between two rows 
of soldiers, so they cannot escape, and are often little boys of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. They are the people who have been arrested the day 
before for one cause or for nothing and drafted into the army. Every man 
arrested, no matter what his age, is made a soldier, and even women are 
impressed to go as soldaderos (cooks and camp-followers). In Vera Cruz 
there is one company of real uniformed volunteers. The oldest member, 
I should say, might be fourteen. Most of them look about ten. They drill 
and parade and always bring tears to my eyes. The other day I heard a 
Mexican officer say, as they passed : " Ah-ha ! Let this strike terror to 
the Gringo heart!" Though there are seventy-odd of them, I think I 
could spank them into obedience myself. The pathetic part is that when 
the need arises these very little boys will be sent into the field to fight for 
one side or the other at any moment — and until they are sent they won't 
know which side it will be. 

Again we are hearing many rumors about Tampico. It seems, from 
really reliable information, the Constitutionalistas really didn't want to 
take Tampico two weeks ago. They only wanted what they went for — 
four engines, a number of day coaches, several car-loads of dynamite, and 
several car-loads of provisions, including a car-load of American shoes. 
We hear now that they are really going to take Tampico " shortly." This 
word is sufficiently indefinite to suit the situation. It is almost as good 
as manana and sounds more business-like. Now that part of the Constitu- 
tionalista army can arrive in day coaches and with the moral support of 
American shoes, we feel sure Tampico will fall! 

It seems that Admiral Fletcher insisted on a neutral zone being kept, 
and was told by the Mexican general that it was impossible. The Mexicans 
are very proud of this : they say, inflating their chests, " Our general defied 
the Admiral." In spite of this defiance Admiral Fletcher gained his point 
by tying his boat to the wharf right in front of the Mexican gunboat, 
thereby securing his neutral zone. 

After two days of continual firing it was thought safer for Americans 
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to go to their ships for protection, and between three and four hundred 
were sent to the men-of-war. Some very amusing tales are told in connec- 
tion with this forced hospitality of Uncle Sam's. It is said that one rather 
pretentious woman, on arriving on deck, scarcely casting a glance at the 
officer who greeted her, said, " Take my suit-case down-stairs, boy, and see 
if you can arrange for me to have a room alone." It was the chief execu- 
tive whom she thus addressed ! There are also many stories, that bring 
tears to the eyes, of the kindness of big sailor-men to wee babies and small 
ehildran. It was so rough that all were seasick, and the children were 
left to the care of the sailors. 

Last night we dined on the Nebraska and saw their moving-picture show. 
Though the men have no shore liberty, everything is done for them that 
can be. Every night, the wind permitting, they have moving pictures 
with excellent films. Last night, for instance, was shown a bull-fight of the 
week before in Mexico City with the two idols of the Mexican populace 
fighting, Gaona and Belmonte. Also a very good film of the Felix Dias 
uprising in Vera Cruz, and scenes in Mexico City during the " Detima 
Tragica" (" Ten Days' Tragedy "). They also have boat-races, sailing, and 
rowing, and sometimes come ashore just to the beach for swimming parties. 
They also, I am told, visit with the German sailors and are more friendly 
with them than any of the others — our men like to go to the German boats 
because they get beer, and the Germans enjoy our men's boxing-bouts and 
minstrel-shows, which they are allowed to have. It is interesting to see 
the way our enlisted men are treated, and I suppose it is in consequence of 
this treatment that the navy attracts such a superior class of men. 

This morning it was really chilly, and I felt so energetic I climbed to 
the cathedral tower just opposite the hotel. To the north lay the beautiful 
seacoast with a heavy surf breaking on the shoals. Directly east lay the 
ships of all nations like great gray doves of peace. Whether they are 
likened to birds of prey or peace, they preserve a wonderful tran- 
quillity in Vera Cruz in comparison with the rest of pillaged and 
bleeding Mexico. As my eye traveled back from the ships outside 
the harbor it naturally fell on that picturesque and tragic prison of 
San Juan de Ulloa. This is, without doubt, one of the most infamous 
prisons now in existence. Built on a small island, it is necessarily small, 
and though no one knows accurately how many prisoners there are, it is 
estimated at between two and three thousand. Many of the cells are below 
the water-line, and the light of day never penetrates them. Conditions are 
unbelievable. There are men there who have lost their identity and reason 
on account of years of solitary confinement. There are other cells built 
for ten men into which fifty have been crowded. I have often thought 
that a serious plague could originate in this den of filth, and I have always 
imagined that part of the triste atmosphere of Vera Cruz comes from the 
anguish arising from this prison and wafted like a cloud over the city, 
where it hangs ever like a pall. 

On coming down from the tower I found my husband sitting with some 
officers who had just arrived from Tampico. As the clocks all struck the 
hour, the one automobile lumbered by, and the little bootblacks and news- 
boys, pests of the portales, buzzed around. One of the officers, heaving a 
sigh of satisfaction, said, " Well, Vera Cruz seems like New York after 
Tampico!" So, everything is by comparison, after all. 

Adah Lewis. 



